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carried out. For comparatively few countries are there available such 
excellent meteorological and climatological publications, some of them 
in English, as the Argentine Meteorological Service has sent out. 

By the death of Walter Gould Davis the world lost one of its most 
eminent meteorologists, and those of his colleagues who had the privi- 
lege of knowing him lost a warm-hearted, sympathetic and helpful 
friend. 

Robert DeC. Ward. 



CHARLES ELIOT NORTON (1827-1908) 

Fellow in Class III, Section 4, 1860 

The two volumes of "Letters of Charles Eliot Norton," published, 
"with biographical comment," in 1913, have rendered so accessible 
the record of the life and work of this Fellow of the Academy that it 
would be superfluous to supplement it here with an extensive memoir. 

He was born, November 16, 1827, at Shady Hill, Cambridge, the 
house of his father Professor Andrews Norton, (1787-1853), also a 
Fellow of the Academy. In this house, the home of his lifetime, he 
died, October 21, 1908. The distinction of beginning and ending one's 
days under the same roof is not one to which many Americans can lay 
claim; yet Charles Eliot Norton was by descent from a long and dis- 
tinguished New England ancestry an American of Americans. He was 
exceptional among his contemporaries, however, for a background of 
cosmopolitan experience in friendships and intellectual pursuits which 
made him, more than most New Englanders, a citizen of the world. 

Graduating at Harvard College with the Class of 1846, he began his 
active life in the counting-house of a Boston firm of East India mer- 
chants. This afforded him the opportunity to sail for the Far East as 
supercargo of a ship in 1849. Before his return to Boston in 1851 he 
had seen much of India and its people, and, returning by way of 
Europe, had made many stimulating acquaintances in Paris and 
London, and one friendship — with George William Curtis — which 
played an important part in all his later life. In the years that 
immediately followed he began his career as a man of letters, publish- 
ing in 1853 his first and second books, "Five Christmas Hymns," of 
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which he was the anonymous editor, and "Considerations of Some 
Recent Social Theories," written by himself. From 1855 to 1857 he 
was again in Europe, widely extending his circle of friends, of whom 
from this time he counted John Ruskin and Mrs. Gaskell among the 
most intimate, and beginning in Italy his serious, life-long studies of 
Dante. The nine ensuing years were passed in America, largely in 
editorial and patriotic labors. Through his intimate friendship with 
James Russell Lowell he bore a close relation to the Atlantic Monthly in 
the earliest years of its existence, and with the North American Review, 
of which for a time he was the editor. Through the period of the Civil 
War he rendered his country a valuable service by means of his edi- 
torial work for the New England Loyal Publication Society, an agency 
for distributing to the American press the best editorial expressions on 
behalf of the Northern cause. In 1862 he married Susan Ridley Sedg- 
wick of Stockbridge and New York, and in 1868 returned to Europe 
with his wife and young children. During the five years that followed, 
old friendships were renewed and new and vital intimacies were begun : 
his letters and journals abound in illuminating records of intercourse 
with Carlyle, Ruskin, Leslie Stephen, Burne-Jones, and many others 
who made the England of the period what it was. But this period of 
Norton's life had its overwhelming shadow in the death of his wife at 
Dresden in 1872. When he returned to America in the following year, 
it was to take up his life on new terms. 

It is not often that a man begins at nearly fifty years of age the work 
which makes him a distinguished figure in his generation. The oppor- 
tunity to effect this remarkable achievement came to him when his 
cousin, President Eliot, had the foresight, growing from the knowledge 
of Norton's training in a field hitherto but slightly tilled in America, 
to offer him in 1874 a lectureship at Harvard College on the History of 
the Fine Arts as Connected with Literature, and in 1875 a professor- 
ship in the History of Art — a post which he held for the remainder of 
his active life, until 1898, and thereafter, until his death ten years later, 
as Professor Emeritus. His influence on a long series of college genera- 
tions was incalculable. Into American society, dominated more and 
more by material things, he brought a sense of appreciation of beauty 
as expressed in all the arts which must be counted among the great, 
if imponderable, influences of his time. He was unsparing in his 
criticism of American tendencies which seemed to him at war with the 
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highest development of his country, and consequently became him- 
self the subject of much criticism. But the finest spirits of his genera- 
tion, Lowell, Curtis, Godkin in America, and a kindred group in 
England, held his friendship as dear as he held theirs, and both upon 
his gifts and upon his use of them placed a high and distinctive value, 
now generally accepted. To the literature of Dante, of architectural 
history, of biography and criticism, he contributed an important series 
of works, all related closely to his own contacts with life. In his rela-* 
tions with friends of all ages he held a place which has become a 
treasured memory. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Academy, November 14, 1860. His 
single contribution to its Proceedings was a paper on "The Dimen- 
sions and Proportions of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia," embodying 
many measurements based on those of French and German archaeo- 
logical expeditions. This was presented, October 10, 1877, and 
printed in volume 13. 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 



